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The  earliest  known  occupation  of  the 
territory  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  by  any  collective  body  of 
white  men,  was  by  the  French  in  1680. 
From  that  time  until  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  English,  French  traders  were 
scattered  throughout  the  territory,  having  a 
post, station  or  "store"  at  almost  every  Indian 
town. 

English  traders  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  Ohio  country  in  1699 — 1700. 
From  that  time  until  1745,  we  frequently 
hear  of  them  at  various  towns  and  stations. 
In  1745  they  built  a  small  fort  or  block 
house  among  the  Hurons  on  the  north  side 
of  Sandusky  bay.  In  1748  they  were  driven 
off  by  a  party  of  French  soldiers  from 
Detroit,  Prior  to  1763  the  English  in  Ohio 
were  very  few  in  comparison  to  the  French. 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  American  revo- 
lution thousands  of  French  and  English 
traders  had  passed  into  the  Ohio  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many 
lived  there  at  any  one  time.  At  some  vil- 
lages there  was  but  one  or  two  traders,  at 
others  ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  fifty.  For  the  most  part  the  traders 
were  married  to  squaws  and  had  child- 
ren by  them.  In  rare  cases,  white  women 
accompanied  their  husbands  on  trading 
excursions,  which  generally  lasted  for 
months.  This  was  because  the  savages 
preferred  to  trade  and  barter  with  those 
connected  with  their  people  by  mar- 
riage. We  have  heard  of  but  two  in- 
stances where  traders  had  white  wives  living 
with  them  in  Indian  villages.  (*)     We  have 

(*)  These  were  a  man  named  — —  Henry,  (brother 
of  Judge  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.),  who  was  domi- 
ciled on  the  Scioto,  at  a  Shawnese  village  called 
"Chelokraty."  and  Richard  Conner,  a  Marvland 
trader,  who  lived  on  the  Scioto  at  Pickaway.  '  Both 
these  men  exercised  great    influence  among  the 


no  information  that  would  throw  light  upon 
the  object  of  this  paper,  (which  is  To  ascer- 
tain,    if     possible,    the     date     of     birth 
of     the     first     white     child       born      in 
|  Ohio)     from    any      of     the     French     or 
|  English  occupants    of    Ohio  prior  to    the 
i  peace  of  1763.     White  children  were  doubt- 
less born  unto  some  of  the  many  traders  in 
Ohio  before  1763,   and  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  was  the  fact.      It  is  pos- 
sible that  among    the  French,  English  or 
Canadian    archives  there    may  be  records 
that  would  enlighten  us  upon  the  subject, 
but  nothing  has  appeared  thus  far. 

The  information  we  possess  is  so  meagre 
and  perhaps  unsatisfactory, that  the  object  of 
the  query,  "who  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Ohio?"  may  still  remain  as  hereto- 
fore, "a  simple  matter  of  conjecture,"  but  we 

Shawnese.  Mr.  Henry  was  living  among  them  as 
early  as  1768,  and  married  a  white  woman,  who, 
when  a  child,  had  been  taken  captive.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  had  children  born  to  them  in 
Ohio,  but  it  is  likely  they  did,  for  Henry  continued 
on  the  Scioto  for  many  years,  and  amassed  a  for- 
tune there. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Conner,  who  had  lived  among  the 
Western  Indians  as  a  trader  for  years,  in  unci  a 
young  white  woman,  captive  among  the  Shawnese 
at  Pickaway.  In  1771  a  male  child  was  born  unto 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  state  at  what  place,  though 
in  all  probability  the  birth  occurred  at  Pickaway 
on  the  Scioto.  *(n  1774,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Pitt,  all  whites  residing  among  the  Slm\\ ; 
were  delivered  up  at  the  post.  Among  these  were 
Mr.  Conner  and  wife,  but  the  Shawnese  held  back 
their  son.  The  same  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conner 
went  to  reside  with  the  Moravians  at  Shoenbrun, 
O.,  Mr.  Conner  having  obtained  permission  from 
the  American  Commandant  at  Pittsburg:  went  to 
the  Scioto  in  search  of  his  son.  He  left  Mrs.  Con- 
ner ac  Shoenbrun.  In  the  spring  lie  returned 
without  his  child,  having  made  i  fruit  lass  search  it 
the  Shawnese  towns.  During  the  year  1770,  Mr. 
Conner  made  a  second  search  after  his  boy  and 
flnallv  found  him,  and  succeeded  in  purchasing  his 
ransom.  Mrs.  Conner  afterwards  had  children  at 
Shoenbrun,  though  we  are  without  dates. 


a 


THE  CAPTIVE  B 


hope   that  this  paper  will   be  the  "opening 

e"  for  others  on  the  subject  more  c 
comprehensive,  and  decisive. (a) 
For  many  years,   i  til  recently,  it 

haa  been  generally  stated  and  believed  "that 
Miss  Johanna  Maria  I!<  •■  was  the 

first  white  child  who  saw 
in  Ohio.  That  belief  made  Miss  H.  the  ob- 
ject of  unusual  attentions;  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  resorted  to  her 
dence,  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
white  child  born  in  the  wilderness  of  Ohio. 
Historians  sought  her  acquaintance,  anti- 
quarians her  photograph  and  autograph; 
learned  societies  her  correspondence  through 
complimentary  memberships,  in  fact  every- 
body who  knew  her  history  honored  and 
respected  "Aunt  Polly  Heckewelder,"  as 
she  was  familiarly  called  at  Bethlehem, 
where  she  lived  and  died.  Until  the 
1848  Miss  Heckewelder  s  claim  remained  un- 
disturbed; that  is  to  say,  no  one  publicly 
denied  her  right  to  appear  in  the  role  of  the 
"first  white  child."  Mr.  Howe,  in  his  "His- 
torical Collections  of  Ohio,"  first  put  a  doubt 
on  her  claim,  in  a  brief  statement  of  the 
birth  of  a  Frenchman,  named  Millehomme, 
which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  At  a  later 
period  the  investigations  of  Judge  Blickens- 
derfer,  of  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  and 
Rev.  Edmund  De  Bchwemitz,  Bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  among  the  archives  of  the 
early  mission  station  at  Guadenhutten,  re- 
vealed the  interesting  fact  that  a  white  child 
named  Roth,  son  of  a  missionary,  had  been 
born  there  nearly  eight  years  before  Miss 
Heckewelder's  birth  at  Salem. 

The  birth  of  Roth  occurred  one  year  before 
that  of  the  Frenchman,  Millehomme,  men- 
tioned by  Howe.  Here,  therefore,  are  two 
instances  of  the  birth  of  white  children  prior 
to  Miss  Heckewelder.  These  are  all  the  < 
we  have,  except  one  occuring  in  1764,  which 
is  deserving  of  attention  and  investigation. 

We  have  already  stated  that  no  known 
white  child  was  born  in  Ohio  before  the 
close  of  the  French  and  English  War  (1703). 
The  information  we  have  of  the  birth  of  one 
during  the  year  1764,  is  perhaps  not  definite 
enough  for  acceptance  by  the  historical 
reader  and  critic,  but  we  have  gathered  in 
the  facts,  such  as  they  are,  and  place  them 
upon  record  in  connection  with  the  other 
statements  on  the  subject.  But  we  think 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  asserting  that 
the  first  known  birth  of  a  white  child,  oc- 

Bon.   >'.  M.  Stimaon,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  baa  pul 

icendants  of 
:o  live  at  Connersvllle,  Indiana.    I 
Micl  -W   Philadelphia,  Obi 

obta  ice  that  tin  i  >rn  <>f 

parents  purely  French,   at  Fort  Junundat.  on  the 
south  side  of  Sandusky  Bay,  prior  to  1754 


curring  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,   was  thnt 
belonging  to  a  white  woman  I 
who  had  been  taken 

Ami),  1?64  This  woman  was,  at 
the  lime  of  her  capture,  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  and  during  the  month  of  July, 
1764,  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  or  near 
Indian  town  of  Wakalomaka,  near  the 
present  site  of  Dresden,.  Muskingum  county, 
O.     Let  us  examine  into  the  matter: 

When  Colonel  Bouquet  advanced  with 
his  array  into  the  Ohio  country,  in  October, 
1764,  he  was  met  by  the  principal  chief; 
of  the  Senecas,  Delawares,  and  Sbawnees, 
who  sued  for  peace.  In  answer  to  their 
overtures,  Bouquet,  who  was  a  stern,  fear- 
less and  resolute  man,  made  a  dignified  re- 
ply. He  said:  "I  give  you  twelve  days 
from  this  date  to  deliver  into  my  hand 
Wakatomaka  all  the  prisoners  in  your  pos- 
session without  any  exception— English- 
men, Frenchmen,  women,  and  children- 
whetber  adopted  in  your  tribes,  married  or 
living  amongst  you  under  any  denomination 
and  pretence  whatsoever;  together  with  all 
negroes.  And  you  are  to  furnish  the  said 
prisoners  with  clothing-,  provisions  and 
horses  to  carry  them  to"  Fort  Pitt.  When 
you  have  fully  complied  with  these  condi- 
tions, you  shall  then  know  on  what  teims 
you  may  obtain  the  peace  ;  qu  sue  for." 

This  bold  answer  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  savages.  An  only  alterna- 
tive was  left  them — peace  upon  these  condi- 
tions, or  war.  They  judiciously  resolved  to 
give  up  the  white  and  black  captives  ui 
their  control,  and  on  the  9th  of  November 
brought  to  Bouquet's  camp  all  the  prisoner's 
within  the  Ohio  country,  except  a  few  held 
by  a  Shawnee  tribe,  who  were  absent  hunt- 
ing. Those  delivered  numbered  206:  Vir- 
ginans— -males,  82;  females  and  children, 
58.  Pennsylvanians — males,  49;  females 
and  children,  (57. 

Among  the  Virginians  was  the  white  wom- 
an and  her  child  heretofore  alluded  to.     Her 
situation  is  thus  noticed  in  the  histor 
"Bouquet's  Expedition,"  page  79. 

"Among  the  captives  a  woman 
brought  into  the  camp, at  Muskingum,  with  a 
babe  about  three  months  oldiat  her  breast.  One 
of  the  Virginia  volunteers  soon  knew  her  to 
be  his  wife  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indi- 
ans six  months  before.  She  was  soon  deliv- 
ered to  her  overjoyed  husband,  who  flew 
with  her  to  his  tent,  and  clothed  her  and  his 
child  in  proper  apparel.  But  their  joy,  aft- 
er the  first  transports,  was  Boon  dampened 
by  the  reflection  that  another  dear  child  of 
about  two  years  old,  captured  with  the 
mother,  and  separated  from  her,  was  still 
missing,  although  many  children  had  been 
brought  in. 
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"  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  number  of 
other  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  camp, 
among  whom  were  several  more  children. 
The  woman  was  sent  for  and  one  siipi 
to  be  hers  was  produced  for  her.  At  first 
sight  .she  was  uncertain,  bul  viewinj 
child  with  great  earnestness,  she  soon  recol- 
lected its  features;  and  was  so  overcome 
\v  it  ti  joy,  that  literally  forgetting  her  suck- 
ing child  she  dropped  it  from  her  arms,  and 
catching  up  the  new  found  child  in  an 
icy,  pressed  it  to  her  breast,  bursting 
into  tears,  and  carried  it  off  unable  to  sneak 
for  joy.  The  father  seizing  up  the  babe  she 
had  let  fall,  followed  her  in  no  less  transport 
and  affection." 

But  it  may  be  said,  "the  Moravians  had 
skilled  at  Bolivar  in  1761,  and  children 
may  have  been  born  unto  them!"  This 
inquiry  is  easily  answered.  Prior  to 
1764  there  were  but  two  white  Moravians 
in  Ohio,  Hecke welder  and  Post.  Hccke- 
welder  did  not  marry  until  1780,  and  Post 
was  married  to  an  Indian  Squaw.  Add  to 
this,  the  fact  there  wore  no  white  women  in 
the  Moravian  settlements,  prior  to  the  year 
1764,  and  we  think  the  answer  is  complete. 
If  any  white  children  either  French,  English 
or  American,  were  born  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio  before  the  year  1764,  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  evidences  of  the  fact.  We 
think  therefore  we  are  safe  in  stating  that  the 
child  of  the  Virginia  captive,  born  in  1764, 
was  the  first  known  white  child  born  in 
Ohio. 

In  1772,  John  George  Jungmann  and  wife 
arrived  at  Shoenbrun,  O.,  from  Bethlehem, 
Pa,  Jungmann  was  a  Moravian  Missionary, 
and  his  wife  was  the  first  married  white 
woman  who  came  West  among  the  Christian 
Indians 

In  April  1773,  John  Roth  and  wife 
reached  Gnadenhutten,  O.  Roth  was  also  a 
missionary, sent  out  by  the  Moravian  Church. 
Nearly  three  months  after  her  arrival,  Mrs. 
Roth  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Gnodenhutten, 
who  was  named  John  Lewis  Roth.  His 
birth  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  1773,  and 
he  was  baptized  on  the  5th,  by  the  Rev. 
David  Zeisberger. 

In  the  life  of  Zeisberger,  by  Bishop  De- 
Schweinitz,  will  be  found  an  interesting 
biographical  notice  of  John  Lewis  Roth,  as 
well  as  sketches  of  his  father  and  mother. 

When  John  Lewis    was    one    month  old, 
August  1773,    his    parents  .  removed    from 
Gnadenhutten  to  Shoenbrun.     At  that  place 
Mr.  Roth    labored    for    nearly  a  year,  with 
marked  success.     His  converts  were   m 
which    filled  his  heart    with  great  jo\ 
gratitude  to  God.     It  was  at  this   lime"  that 
Dunmore's  war  broke  o\\\.     The   Chri 
Indians  were    threatened,  the    missionaries' 
lives  were  despaired  of,  the  entire  destruc- 


tion of  all  the  Moravian  towns  daily  looked 
for.     In  this  trying  moment    ! 
commended  Roth    to    return  to  Pennsylva- 
nia with  his  family.     This   advice    was  fol- 
lowed.    Mr,  and  Mrs.  Roth  reached  Bethle- 
hem in  June,  1771,  when  their    infant    son, 
John  Lewis,  was  less  than  a  yen-  old.     Mr. 
Roth  continued  in  the  service   of  1 1 
vian  Church  many  years,  beinir  successfully 
employed  at  Mount"  Joy,    York,    Emmaus, 
and    Hebron,    Pa.     He"   died  at  York,  July 
22d,  1790.     Mrs.    Roth    died 
February  25th,  1805. 

John  Lewis  Roth,  whom  Bishop  De- 
Schweinitz  and  Judge  Blickensdert'er  claim 
to  have  been  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Ohio,  was  educated  at  Nazareth  Hall,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  At  an  early  age  he  married  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Nazareth,  Pa.,  where 
he  lived  until  his  63d  year.  In  1836,  he  re- 
moved to  Bath,Pa,,  and  whileresiding  there 
joined  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  the 
Rev.  A.  Fuchswas  pastor.  Mr.  Roth  was 
an  exemplary  Christian,  and  brought  up  his 
children  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God.  He  died 
September  25th,  1841,  and  is  buried    in  the 

!  cemetery  at  Bath,   where    a    small  marble 
tombstone  bears  this  inscription: 

"Zum  Andenken  an  Ludwig  Roth,  gebor- 

i  en    4th    Juli,    1773.     G^storben,  25th  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  Alter  68  Jahre,  2  M.  21  Tage." 
The  village  of  Gnadenhutten   where    Mr. 

|  Roth  was  born,  was  situated  on  the  Tuscara- 
was river,  in  Clay  township,  Tuscarawas 
county,  Ohio,  not  far  from  the  outskirts  of 
the  present  town  of  Gnadenhutten  It 
there  that  the  horrible  massacre  of  Christian 
Indians  took  place  in  March,  1782. 

The  next  white  birth  in  Ohio,  is  founded 
upon  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Howe,  in  his  "Ohio  Historical  Coliectic 
page  437.  He  says  "Mr.  Dinsmoore,  a 
planter  of  Boone  county,  Ky.,  orally  in- 
formed us  that  in  the  ye  .  hen  re- 
siding in  tne  parish  of  Terre-Bonne,  La.,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  planter  mimed 
Miilehomme,  who  informed  him  that  he  was 
born  in  the  forest,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Miami,  on  or  near  the  Loramie  Porta 
about  the  year 

nadian  French,  then  on  their  route  to  Lot 
iana." 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Pacts  In  this  - 
other  than  pre- 

sume he  considered  the    statement    of 
Dinsmoore   reliable,    or   it  would  net  have 
found  a  place  in  his  valuable  work. 

Early  in    the    year   1780,    I 
Chur<  iehem   sent  to  the  Ohio  Mis- 

sions as  tea  rah  Ohneb 

•man  of  line  education,  ami- 
able d  and    unaffeci 
piety.     Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Shoenbrun, 
she  wa3  the  recipient  of   marked  attentions 


THK  INFANT  HEC'Kl  WKLDEK. 


from  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  then  in  his 
38th  year.  Friendship  soon  ripened  into 
firmer  attachment,  and  in  July,  1780,  they 
were  united  in  marriage  in  the  Chapel  at 

Salem,  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Grube.  All  the 
on  families  and  the  converted  Indiana 
witnessed  the  interesting  ceremony.  'This 
was  the  first  wedding  of  a  white  couple 
held  in  Ohio. 

During  the  following  year,  Mrs.  Hecke- 
welder gave  birth  to  a  female  child  at  Salem. 
It  was  baptized  and  named  Johanna  Maria 
Heckewelder.  We  have  already  introduced 
this  child  to  the  reader.  Her  claim  (for  she 
always  asserted  it),  to  have  been  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Ohio,  has  been  shown 
to  be  unsustainable.  Her  history,  however, 
is  very  interesting.  A  short  time  before  her 
father's  death,  at  her  request,  he  wrote  out 
a  statement  regarding  her  birth  and  the 
events  of  her  early  childhood.  This 
manuscript  she  sacredly  retained  un- 
til her  death,  and  it  has  never 
been  published,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion,  which  appeared  in  the  Moravian, 
the  Church  paper  published  at  Bethlehem. 
The  writer  has  been  favored  with  a  copy, 
through  the  politeness  of  Charles  Brodhead, 
Esq.  The  original  manuscript  was  written 
in  the  German  language,  and  was  translated 
with  great  care  by  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper referred  to.  The  translation  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Johanna  Maria  Heckewelder  was  born  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  16th,  1781,  at  Salem,  a 
village  of  Christian  Indians  on  the  Musk- 
ingum river.  She  was  baptized  on  the  day 
following  by  Rev.  William  Edwards,  min- 
ister at  Gnadenhutten.  A  few  days  after 
her  birth  the  Indians  in  that  region  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  by  the 
sudden  attack  of  an  American  army 
upon  a  town  of  the  savages,  named 
".Goschachkinfr,"  and  a  number  of  the 
latter  were  killed.  About  eighty  warriors 
came  to  our  settlements,  determined  to 
break  up  the  Indian  congregation  at  Shoen- 
brun,  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem,  or  at  1  ast 
remove  them  about  one  hundred  miles  furth- 
er westward;  but  during  their  stay  amongst 
us  they  changed  their  minds  and  the  majori- 
ty of  them,  especially  the  chief,  said  they 
considered  us  a  happy  people, to  injure  whom 
would  be  a  great  sin,  and  that  they  wished 
that  they  themselves  were  partakers  of  the 
same  happiness.  Amongst  them,  however, 
was  one  evil  disposed  man,  who  had  resolved 
to  murder  me  (your  father)  and  for  two  days 
he  waited  eagerly  for  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  his  purpose,  but  the  Lord  watched  over 
and  saved  me  from  this  danger  in  a  v  ry 
striking  way. 

"After  this  event  the  three  Indian  congre- 
gations continued  for  some  time  to  live  in 


I  peace,  and  increased  in  spiritual  knowb 

]  and  grace,  so  that  we    were  filled  with  great 

:  joy.     But  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 

t  August  we  heard  that  there  was  a  new 
;  movement  amongst  the  Indians  to  drive  us 
away,  some  even  being  in  favor  of  destroy- 
ing our  settlements,  but  as  they  failed  to 
find  amongst  their  own  number  any  who 
were  ready  to  undertake  this,  certain 
wicked  white  persons  joined  them,  and  on 
the  13th  of  August  they  arrived  at  Salem 
with  the  advance-guard.  The  others  ar- 
rived during  the  following  days  numbering 
in  all  800  warriors,  who  camped  in  the 
square  at  Gnadenhutten.  They  endeavored 
by  all  sorts  of  promises  to  entice  our  Indian 
brethren  and  sisters  to  leave  our  stations  and 
to  come  and  live  with  them.  After  spend- 
ing three  weeks  in  these  efforts,  which 
were  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  being  in  the 
end  disposed  to  leave  the  matter  drop,  they 
found  that  they  had  compromised  themselves 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  compelled 
to  use  force. 

"They  accordingly  set  apart  the  2d  of 
September  for  a  general  council,  and  all  the 
brethren  at  the  three  stations  were  sum- 
moned to  be  in  attendance.  Brother  David 
Zeisberger  repaired  to  Shoenbrun,  eight 
miles  above,  I  to  Salem,  about  six  miles  be- 
low Gnadenhutten,  and  the  Brethren  Ed 
wards  and  Senseman  to  the  latter  place. 
Brother  Jungmann  and  wife  remained  at 
Shoenbrun  with  Sisters  Zeisberger  and 
Senseman,  the  latter  of  whom  had  an  infant 
at  the  breast,  and  Brother  Michael  Jung  re- 
mained at  Salem  with  you  and  your  mother. 
We  passed  the  night  in  much  sorrow,  but 
without  fear.  Finally  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, as  we  were  walking  up  and  down  on  a 
level  spot  behind  the  gaidens,  several 
warriors  of  the  Wyandotte  nation  came 
up  and  took  us  prisoners  to  their  camp. 
Here  we  were  stripped  of  our  best  clothes, 
and  one  of  them,  who  probably  did  not 
know  what  he  was  about,  seized  us  by  the 
head  and  shook  us, saying  in  a  scornful  tone, 
'Welcome,  my  friends.'" 

"Afrer  a  while  we  were  placed  in  charge 
of  a  guard.  When  we  were  taken  prisoners 
the  appearance  of  the  Indians  was  indeed 
terrible,  as  they  ail  grasped  their  arms  and 
we  thought  we  should  be  dispatched  on  the 
spot,  but  our  grief  at  the  thought  of  your 
mother  and  yourself  and  the  others,  was 
more  terrible  than  everything  else,  for  just 
e  were  led  into  the  camp  about  twenty 
warriors,  brandishing  their  arms  and  with 
terrible  cries,  galloped  off  on  their  horses 
towards  Salem  and  Shoenbrun.  When 
he  saw  them  coming  at  a  distance, 
Brother  Jung  locked  the  door  of  the 
house.  You  were  lying  in  your  cradle 
asleep.     Finding  the  outer  door  locked,  they 
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burst  it  open  by  force  and  would  hare  killed 
Brother  Jung  on  the  spot,  but  a  white  man 
who  was  with  them  prevented  them.  Your 
mother  snatched  you  from  the  cradle  and 
was  told  that  she  was  a  prisoner  and  must 
accompany  them  to  Gnadenhutten.  The 
house  was  then  plundered  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. In  the  meanwhile  it  had  commenced 
to  rain,  and  some  of  the  Indian  sisters 
begged  very  urgently  that  you  and  vour 
mother  might  remain  with  them  over  night, 
promising  to  bring  you  to  Gnadenhutten  the 
next  day.  Brother  Jung  they  took  with 
them,  arriving  at  the  camp  about  midnight. 
We  had  heard  the  scalp-cries  all  the  while 
aswe  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
night  was  thereby  made  all  the  more  horri- 
ble to  us. 

"We  were  all  prisoners  together.  Our 
houses  had  been  plundered,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  cover  our  bodies  but  what  our 
Indian  brothers  and  sisters  brought  us.  Aft- 
er several  days  we  received  permission  to  be 
with  our  Indians,  but  together  with  them 
were  conducted  through  the  wilderness  to 
Upper  Sandusky.  On  this  journey  the  moth- 
ers and  children  suffered  much,  as  the  war- 
riors would  grant  no  halts.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October  we  arrived  at  Upper  San- 
dusky. We  were  entirely  destitute,  yet 
quite  happy.  We  cared  not  for  the  morrow, 
and  vet  we  were  provided  with  our  daily 
bread.  We  commenced  to  build  little  huts 
for  ourselves,  but  before  they  were  completed 
we  received  orders  from  the  commandant  at 
Detroit,  to  repair  to  that  place.  This  was  a 
new  and  severe  trial.  Winter  was  at  hand, 
and  we  were  to  leave  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren behind  without  any  provision.  In  ad- 
dition, the  savages  daily  threatened  to 
kill  us.  The  day  of  our  departure  was 
fixed,  and  the  Brethren  Zeisberger,  Ed- 
wards, Senseman  and  myself  set  out  on  the 
long  journey.  Brother  Schebosch  promised 
to  provide  our  families  with  provisions 
brought  from  our  deserted  village. 

"We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  sixty 
miles  on  our  journey  before  a  messenger 
caught  up  with  us,  bringing  the  news  that 
Brother  Schebosch  and  his  company  had 
been  seized  and  carried  off  by  a  party  of 
militia.  Other  messengers  arrived  bring- 
ing the  same  intelligence,  so  that  our 
anxiety  for  our  wives  and  children 
became  intense.  At  the  Iowa  (?)  river 
we  encountered  endless  difficulties  in 
continuing  our  journey.  We  could  not  pro- 
ceed alone,  even  if  we  had  had  permission 
to  do  so.  The  captain  who  had  charge  of 
us,  procured  a  keg  of  rum  and  all  his  men 
became  drunk,  and  a  number  of  evil-dis- 
posed people  gathered  at  our  halting-place. 
At  last,  since  we  had  some  of  our  Indian 
brethren  with  us,  we   received  permission 


from  a  white  man  to  proceed.  After  several 
days'  journey  we  came  within  four  miles  of 
Detroit,  but  for  want  of  a  boat  to  cross  a 
deep  river  tnat  lay  right  before  us,  we  were 
compelled  to  spend  the  night,  which  was  in- 
tensely cold  and  stormy,  on  the  open  plain, 
without  any  protection  whatever,  so  that 
we  were  quite  stiff  and  almost  frozen  by 
morning. 

"The  next  morning,  at  about  8  o'clock, 
without  having  had  anything  to  eat,  we 
were  ferried  across  in  a  hay  boat,  and  by  10 
o'clock  we  made  our  appearance  before  the 
Commandant  at  the  fort,  who  received  us 
with  many  harsh  words.  Finally,  as  we  re- 
mained perfectly  composed,  he  seemed  to 
have  changed  his  mind  somewhat  and  dis- 
missed us  in  a  much  pleasanter  manner. 
For  a  week  we  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
uncertainty  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  us. 
We  were  not  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
Commandant  o  make  any  statements,  nor 
were  we  permitted  to  address  any  written 
communications  to  him.  At  last, 
our  accusers  being  all  assembled, 
we  were  summoned  to  attend,  and  after 
a  thorough  examination  into  the  accusations 
brought  against  us,  the  result  was  that  two 
of  our  accusers  were  completely  silenced, 
and  the  third  became  our  defender.  The 
council,  which  consisted  of  the  military  of- 
ficers and  other  officials  at  this  post  and  of  a 
number  of  Indian  chiefs,  decided  that  we 
had  been  falsely  accused  and  had  innocently 
been  compelled*  to  endure  many  hardships. 
Thus  even  here  the  glory  of  God's  name  was 
protected. 

"From  this  time  forth  the  Commandant  be- 
came our  warm  friend,  and  from  other  gentle- 
men at  the  post  we  received  many  kindnesses. 
Provided  with  some  needful  clothing  and 
provisions  by  order  of  the  former,  we  set  out 
on  our  return.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
granted  us,  at  this  late  season,  the  most 
pleasant  weather,  and  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber we  rejoined  our  families  once  more  (at 
Sandusky.)  On  the  very  day  of  our  return 
the  winter  set  in,  a  great  deal  of  snow  fell 
and  theVold  became  intense.  The  distresa 
of  our  Indians  became  terrible.  In  a  short 
time  they  lost  150  head  of  cattle,  which  were 
their  main  dependence  for  food.  The  wild 
Indians  again  threatened  to  stop  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  the  power  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  seemed  almost  supreme. 
The  scarcity  of  food  became  so  great  that 
we  began  to  fear  that  some,  especially  the 
little  children,  would  perish  from  hunger. 

"A  number  of  Indian  brethren  and  sisters 
accordingly  resolved  to  leturn  with  their 
families  to  their  deserted  villages  and  gather 
in  the  harvest,  which  was  vet  standing  in 
the  fields,  and  little  by  little  to  forward  the 
proceeds  to  this  place.     They    had  almost 
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finished  this  work  and  were  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  us,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
party  of  American  militia,  taken  prisoners, 
and  butchered  in  cold  blood.  These  dear 
martyrs,  ninety-six  in  number,  resigned 
themselves  cheerfully  to  God's  will.  They 
united  together  in  prayer  to  the  Savior, 
begged  each  other's  forgiveness  for  past  of- 
fenses, sang  hymns  of  faith  aud  trust,  and 
testified  that  they  died  as  Christians.  The 
many. little  children  in  this  company  shared 
the  same  fate  as  their  parents.  Thu§  a 
whole  Indian  congregation  was  in  one  night 
7th— 8th  of  March,  1782,  translated  from 
earth  to  heaven. 

"In  the  meanwhile,  we  who  remained  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  were  suddenly  summoned 
to  appear  at  Detroit,  whilst  our  Christian 
Indians  were  to  unite  themselves  to  some  of 
the  wild  tribes  in  the  vicinity.  Our  poor 
Indian  brethren  could  not  understand  nor 
reconcile  themselves  to  these  orders.  Many 
of  them  accompanied  us  as  far  as  our  first 
camping-place,  weeping  as  they  walked  be- 
side us.  Some  went  with  us  the  whole  way 
to  Lower  Sandusky,  a  five  days'  journey, 
amongst  whom  were  two  Indian  sisters,  one 
of  whom  carried  you  in  a  blanket  the  whole 
way,  and  the  other  sister  Senseman's  child. 
Here  we  waited  three  weeks  for  further  or- 
ders, receiving  during  our  stay  the  certain 
intelligence  of  the  murder  of  our  beloved 
Indians  at  Gnadenhutten. 

Those  were  days  of  bitter  suffering  and 
most  distressing  doubts,  but  the  Savior  com- 
forted and  strengthened  us.  As  we  were 
sitting  in  a  friendly  trader's  house,  a  wicked 
man,  an  English  officer,  made  his  appearance 
and  threatened  to  kill  us  on  the  spot.  We 
knew  that  he  could  readily  summon  confed- 
erates to  carry  out  his  purpose,  and  com- 
mended ourselves  to  the  protection  of  Him 
whose  own  we  were.  And  wonderfully  did 
He  interpose  in  our  behalf,  for  just  then 
two  boats  arrived  to  fetch  us  away,  and 
brought  besides  an  order  from  Mai  or 
Arent  De  Peyster  at  Detroit,  in  which 
he  threatened  to  punish  severely,  any 
persons  who  should,  in  any  way,  molest  us. 
April  14th,  1782,  we  set  out  in  the  boats,  de- 
scending Sandusky  river  for  thirty  miles 
and  then  crossing  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit.  On 
the  ICth.  your  first  birthday  anniversary, 
we  were  compelled  at  four  different  times 
to  draw  our  boat  to  the  shore  during  a 
storm,  once  at  great  risk  to  us  all.  As  I 
was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  could 
not  help  myself, brother  Edwards  built  a  shel- 
ter against  the  wind  for  your  mother  and 
you  out  of  cedar  boughs.  April  29th,  we 
crossed  Miami  Bay,  not  without  consider- 
able danger,  and  next  day  we  arrived  at 
Detroi  t. 


"Here  our  whole  company  remained  until 
August.  Our  Indians,  who  had  been 
scattered  in  many  different  places,  received 
permission  to  assemble  here,  and  after  sev- 
eral families  had  come,  we  commenced  a 
settlement  on  the  Huron  river,  which  empties, 
into  Lake  St.  Clair.  Many  of  our  Indians 
joined  us  here,  and  the  Commandant,  now 
Colonel  De  Peyster,  provided  us  with  pro- 
visions. As  the  Brethren  Jungmann  and 
Senseman  were  in  the  year  1786  to  return  to 
Bethlehem  your  parents  concluded  to  send 
you  with  them  to  the  school  at  BethleJb 
After  a  farewell  love-feast,  these  Brethren 
set  out,  May  lfith,  your  father  accoinp. 
ing  you  as"  far  as  Detroit.  The  journey 
was  made  by  boat  across  Lake  Erie,  and 
after  being  detained  at  Niagara  for  two 
weeks,  in  the  same  way  across  Lake  On- 
tario to  Wood's  Creek,  and  thence  by  way 
of  Schenectady  and  Albany  to  Bethlehem, 
at  which  place  you  arrived  July  8tb." 

To  the  above  account,  Miss  Heckewelder 
a  number  of  years  before  her  death  added 
the  following: 

"un  this  journey  we  were  often  com- 
pelled to  spend  the  night  in  the  woods  in 
tents.  We  heard  the  wolves  howling  about 
our  camp,  and  built  large  fires  to  keep  them 
away.  As  we  were  often  compelled  to  go 
on  foot,  I  became  very  tired,  and  old 
Father  Jungmann  used  to  carry  me  for 
miles  on  his  back.  Arrived  at  Bethlehem, 
I  was  placed  in  the  Children's  Institute, 
being  then  only  five  years  old.  There  was 
at  that  time  no  boarding  school.  This 
was  only  instituted  the  following  year. 
I  look  'back  upon  the  years  spent  at 
this  institution  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
We  received  the  most  affectionate  and  ten- 
der treatment,  and  the  exemplaiy  Christian 
demeanor  of  our  teachers  has  made  an  abid- 
ing impression  upon  my  heart.  My  school 
days  being  ended,  I  entered  the  Sisters' 
House.  Having  been  received  into  the 
Church  a  short  time  before,  I  partook  of  my 
first  communion  on  August  13th,  1795. 

"In  my  twentieth  year  I  received  a  call  as 
teacher  in  the  recently  established  boarding- 
school  at  Litiz.  Here  I  remained  for  five 
years,  until  the  impaired  state  of  my  hear- 
ing compelled  me  to  resign,  and  I  returned 
to  Bethlehem.  At  Litiz  I  had  many  severe 
experiences;  many,  too,  which  were  very 
beneficial  to  me.  The  Holy  Spirit 
wrought  powerfully  upon  ray  heart, 
and  the  sinful  state  of  ray  heart  was 
revealed  to  me.  I  spent  many  sad 
and  troubled  hours,  trying  to  build  up  a 
righteousness  of  mv  own,  and  vet  never  dis- 
cerning what  a  Redeemer  I  had.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  a  choir  communion,  September 
10th,  1803,  I  had  a  peculiarly  deep  feeling 
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of  my  own  poverty  and  sinfulness,  and  yet 
I  experienced  the  peace  of  God  in  my  soul 
in  a  way  which  I  cannot  in  words  describe. 
An  ineffable  feeling  of  love  and  gratitude  to 
Him  who  could  bless  and  forgive  one  so  un- 
worthy as  myself,  filled  my  soul.  Now, 
everything  was  bright  within  me;  1  had 
passed  from  death  to  life.  In  this  blessed 
frame  of  mind  I  remained  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  had  yet  many  things  to  learn,  and  in 
spite  of  many  alternations  in  my  spiritual  life, 
the  Savior  was  ever  my  nelper  and  consoler, 
The  total  loss  of  my  hearing  occasioned  me 
much  pain,  and  I  had  a  severe  struggle  be- 
fore I  could  resign  myself  implicity  to  this 
deprivation.  The  thought  that  this  trial 
came  from  the  Lord  and  was  intended  for 
my  advancement  in  the  heavenly  life,  has 
now  entirely  reconciled  me  to  it. 

"A  review  of  my  experience  fills  me  with 
grateful  love  to  Him  whose  leadings  have 
been  so  gracious  and  wise.  I  know  myself 
to  be  nothing.  Through  grace  alone  I  am 
what  I  am." 

The  loss  of  her  hearing  prevented  Miss 
Heckewelder  from  devoting  her  future  to 
the  object  chosen — the  education  of  young 
women  for  useful  occupations  in  life.  From 
1806  she  resided  at  Bethlehem :  up  to  1820  in 
the  family  of  her  father,  and  afterward  with 
the  sisters  of  the  Church.  She  was  obliged 
to  use  a  slate  m  conversation.  Her  habits 
were  those  of  a  pious,    industrious  woman. 


Her  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity  were 
frequent  and  disinterested.  She  abounded 
in  good  works.  Old  age  curtailed  her  deeds 
of  kindness  and  her  "missions  of  love. " 
Her  latter  days  were  spent  in  meekness  and 
quietness — waiting  the  coming  of  her  time. 
Her  last  illness  was  short,  and  her  end  was 
peace.  She  died  in  the  assurance  of  a 
blessed  immortality,  September  19th.  1808, 
aged  eighty-seven  years,  five  months,  and 
two  days.  Her  remains  weie  deposited  by 
those  of  her  father  in  the  Moravian  cem- 
etery, at  Bethlehem. 

We  here  leave  our  first  inquiry,  and  give 
the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the  first  white 
persou  born  in  Ohio,  after  the  settlement 
made  at  Marietta,  on  the  Ohio,  in  1788. 
That  person  was  Leicester  G.  Converse.  He 
was  born  at  Marrietta,  February  7th,  1789, 
and  resided  there  for  many  years.  In  1834 
he  located  in  Morgan  county,  engaging  in 
mercantile  operations,  from  which,  in  1846, 
he  retired  to  his  farm,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Muskingum,  about  five  miles 
above  McConnelsville.  There  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
February  14th,  1859.  Mr  Converse  was  a 
man  of  character  and  ability,  an  exemplary 
Christian,  and  a  citizen  of  great  usefulness. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  farming,  and 
for  several  years  before  his  death  was  in- 
terested in  the  operations  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
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